JOAN    OF    ARC
began to paint the portrait of its best-loved heroine for
posterity.
At five o'clock that afternoon Joan led her troops
across the bridge, through the redoubt at the far end
and on to the causeway that stretched northward over
the marshy plain. She rode a dappled courser and over
her armour wore a sleeveless cloak, or huque, of red velvet
embroidered with gold, such as one often sees in a Van
Eyck painting. Her object was a surprise attack on a
small outpost of fifty or sixty men that Baudot de Noyelles
had stationed half a mile down the causeway for closer
observation of the city. With luck she should have been
back long before nightfall. So little did the Burgundians
expect to see her that they had already laid off their
armour for the day.
A minute's gallop, a few minutes of hand to hand
fighting, and the Burgundian outpost had ceased to
exist. Joan gave the order to turn back, but by the time
she had re-formed her column the men from Margny
had come hurrying up. She beat them off, but they
clung to her heels, hampering her retreat by compelling
her to fight a running rear-guard action.
And then it was that her luck let her down. John of
Luxembourg had chosen that moment for a reconnaissance
from the slope to the north. The fracas on the causeway
caught his eye and he sent a detachment galloping across
the plain. Before Joan could shake off her pursuers she
found herself suddenly taken in flank.
The faithful d'Aulon seized her bridle and tried to
lead her back to the drawbridge and safety, but she
shook him off. Some of the other men called on her to
make a dash for it; she told them to hold their tongues
and carry on. For even in that last and most desperate
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